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Germany's catastrophe, however, taught him that a State also
needed power and could not escape the necessity of power-
politics. He now studied Machiavelli's writings, which, greatly
impressed him. The parallel between the situation of Machia-
velli's Italy and Fichte's Germany was obvious. In 1807 he
published a paper containing translated passages from Machia-
velli, and his comments on them were designed to be a lesson in
statecraft for the King of Prussia.1
In this paper Fichte accepted Machiavelli's views that between
States there was no secure reign of law but continual open or
latent war. " Every nation wishes to spread the good traits.
peculiar to it as widely as it can, and to incorporate in itself the
whole of mankind as far as this is feasible." This is a striving
planted by God in human nature, and it determines the com-
munity of nations, their frictions and their progress. This
striving renders conflicts about spheres of influence inevitable,
even if the purest spirits reign, in spite of their excellent intentions
and though each nation is sincerely convinced of its right. States,
therefore, are forced constantly to maintain and extend their
power if they wish to escape ruin. They cannot simply wait till
an enemy attacks their frontiers but must be careful to safeguard
their general power and prestige. Neither can they rely on mere
promises of other States, and trust, in their good faith, or try to
conciliate them by subservience. The Balance of Power between
strong States is the best guarantee of peace. Between States the
Right of Force only is decisive, and a ruler is not subject to the
precepts of the morality of individuals. Yet Fichte does not wish
at all for perpetual war between civilized nations. The European
youth should maintain its ability for war in struggles with bar-
barians in other continents who in any case are destined to be
incorporated in our civilization, while peace shall reign in the
common fatherland, Europe. This description of international
relations was in full accordance with the historical reality of his
time. Napoleon and his republican predecessors had pursued an
absolutely unscrupulous policy of conquest, not to speak of the
dynastic wars of the eighteenth century. This paper was intended
to be an appeal to action in a critical hour, not an exhaustive
scientific treatment of international relations. He, moreover, did
not continue this line of thought, and his later writings moved in
another direction.
In 1807-8 Fichte delivered his famous Discourses to the
1 Cf, Fichte, Mae/naoell, edited by H. Schulz, 1918, and H. Freyer, on this paper in
Verhandlwigcn dtr sfchsischen Akademe der Wissenschafen, 1936.